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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CAMP ON THE HEATH. 


Ler us retrace our steps. 

Again it is the night preceding Colonel Heartlaw’s 
departure, and the wild, rugged, but beautiful Heath is 
again the scene. 

Midnight had passed. 

Few, therefore, were the eyes which scanned the 
lonely expanse of hill and dale as it lay bathed in the 
moonlight. “Fewer still caught the sound of voices in 
fierce wrangle and dispute, which hardly disturbed the 
pervading silence. 

These voices proceeded from the seclusion of a clump 
of trees, springing out of a screening and natural hollow, 
in which a weird and romantic scene was presented. 
rhe gloom ot the trees, pierced only here and there by 
rays of moonlight, was intensified by a cloud of smoke 
which curled up from a wood fire butning on the ground. 








THE CRISIS GF HORACE GREVILLE’S PATE. 


Over this fire cowered anaged woman, wrapped in an 
ample ent. of no particular colour, which left no- 
thing of her visible except a white face, pierced with 
large lustrous eyes, the pupils of which had the power 
of contracting like those of the cat, and a long, skinny 
arm, ever and anon thrust out to replenish the fire from 
a heap of refuse sticks by her side. 

These, green and full of sap, hissed and spluttered as 
they fell into the flames like living things. 

It was as if the Witch of the Evil Eye—for she it was 
—had fed the fire with adders, and sat gloating over 
their tortures. 

Upon the opposite side of the fire lay a young man 
outstretched upon a blanket, his head propped by his 
arms crossed beneath it, his eyes gazing straight up 
into the stars. 

There was a lull in the conversation—if a combination 
of wrangling and bullying deserved the name—and the 
woman was the first to break it. 

“You're not grateful, Dennis ——” 

“ Horace—curse ye!”’ growled the youth. 

“Well, well; there’s more music to my ears in the 
name I gave ye as a child thar in your fine playhouse 
word, though you’re right—you’re right to take it, 
Dennis.” 

, The young man turned a threatening face toward her. 
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* As I say,” continued the Witch, “ you're not grate- 
ful, lad. I've plotted for ye and schemed for ye; I’ve 
tried to make ye a gentleman, and to give you a fortune 
to keep it up with, and your only thought is how much 
ye can wring out o’ the old woman’s motherly love. I 

ike ye to be proud and free and bold, to take the wall- 
side and lord it over’em all; but ’tisn’t fit ye should 
hector it over the old woman, and she'll not have it, 
boy—she’ll not have it.” 

Je rolled his head away with an impatient sneer; 
and, still lying on bis back, threw one leg over the other 
pettishly. 

* Come,” he said, “let us end this fooling; I didn’t 
come here to-night to hear of my virtues or my failings, 
certainly not to listen to maudlin sentiment about—| 
don’t know what. Again 1 ask you, what is this family 
of rank of which you know so much? and what are 
these secrets which you pretend will benefit me so 
greatly P” 

FS) ing, he rose upon his arm and gazed across thé 
fire at the woman; but as his eye caught hers, he fairly 
quailed beneath it. 

No, no,” she said, “no,no. While I hold my secrets 
I have power; when I part with them I shall be merely 
the old, feeble, powerless woman. Now, you come to 
me, chat with me, care for me, and sometimes I think 
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nlmost love me—yes, yes ; J know your heart is stone 
but it nus 





told you all, you would Je ave me, and return to me no 
morg. | know, I know! 

“But, mother, what is the use of secretsif they bring | 
nothing? ‘This great and powerful family of which you 
speak, why shonld they not yield enough for you and I | 
to live in comfort on? And the mystery which sur- | 


young ILorace Greville—and whic ly is to benefit 
me, the ac tor bearing + his name—why sleep on it and 
potter over it? W hy not let me share it and act upon 
it~ if, indeed, there is a particlo of truth about it?’ 

“Trath!” cried the hag, “do you doubt me? Do 
you think I lie to you?” 

‘Low should I know ?” replied the other, carelessly, 
and thro wing g¢ himself back again as he spoke; “ you 
den’t seruple to lie to others—why should you to me? 
[ shor uldn’t were I you,” 

. 1 lint is becauae you have no love in your heart—no 
love—no gratitude!” And so you doubt me, Dennis ?— 
ic who have dyed my soul in sin to make you what I 
Yo wwe , nal h mo l to see you=-what I will see you yet, 

1 doubt me 

‘His aven’t J cause? You prate and prate, and letthe 
time slip through your hands, and do nothing, lam no 
longer a boy; ‘Il am a man, Whatever my career, it 
vhould be commeneed, IfI am to make a namo or for- 
reg the first stones of it should be laid ere this—long 
ere thi hes 

“And they ard, Dennis 
Witch; “ trust me for that, 
| burrow in the dark; I plot, and schome, 

nd [ hide my tinne—f hide my time. 

‘Your time!” answered the man, contempt 
“do you think yourself immortal? Don’t you pinowsly | 
your grave is ding ge-that you are tottering on the verge 
of it—that, with one falae step, you will be gone 
and yo uur secrets ‘, your miystories, and all your sendions 


cratt! 


“No, no!” cried the hag, “not yet—not before 
time- not Lill I’ve done all I'ye sworn to do—not till 
see > be era's BON lording it over the best, and the 
bravest, and the viehest of ‘em, Not till then—nob till 


“You must look sharp aboutit, then,” said the young 


man, Wi th a yi iwn. 


“T do,” she replied; “I don’t let tho row 
under my fect. Dut I work quietly, cry au Foe 
befits my purpose, While I seem to sleap, I 


wo rk.” 

She threw a fresh handful of the viper twigs into the 
bla: :e, and watched them as meee into flame; 
ind, sw aying x to and fro, she yon Ane « At my work— 

my worl) 

The vipo rs hissed and gereamed in the flerce blaze 
and the white ooze gan from them, spluttering as it run. 
But above the noise they the quick ear ear of the 

W ite ‘h had e aug ht another so 


rounds 


are,’ * interrupted the | a 
I don’t work as you work, 
and wheedle, 


‘Ah, ah!” she chue kled, “ he comes, he comes!" 
An d tho next moment a rough country lout, part 
gipsy and part poacher, from the shadow of a 
nel Aeensineiens and @ them 
Be neath his arm ho earvied a canvass bag, from which 
rough ends of a wisp of straw 


ss OH lo!” cried Horace 
‘ where do you come from ?"’ 
* Poaco, lad,’ a. Kew sal wg ho “ho comes from 
doing my bidding shall see how I work. Well, 
Isaacs 2?” she added, add ressing the freah-comer. 
“There's the swag,” he oye Ld, curtly; “and a 
narrow squeak I had for it," 
He swung the bag from his shoulder as he spoke, and 
tossed it upon the ground, 
Witel You got into the house, as I bid ye?” asked the 
itel 
Po we i it’s true,” replied the fellow. 
You hid yourself in the closet in the Colonel’s 
roo r, ?’ 
I did.” 
“ Well, and ye waited till all was still ?” 
“Not I. I waited till the Colonel snored like a 
troompet; then I out and grabbed the box ——” 
* Ayo, tho green box by the bedsid oP” 
$6 That same, And I'd lifted the sash, and got one 
leg out, o windy, when fell over the boot-jack, or the 
tr: “ps 0” some 80 rt; and the Colonel snored imself into 
cat snort, and ste arted up wi’ a loud ‘Who goes 
there? as if he was a so’jey on sentry 5 and the devil a 
is doe 8 he wait for a word, but up’s with his barker and 
fires 
“ “P ired at yo, Isancs ?” 
* Aye, sure cnough; and I’d been a dead man afore 
TY’ ’ knowed it, but Wes a white spectro of a lovely woman 
that stole in wi’ never a sound, and got the bullet i in her 
side, and dropped down in a gore o' blood!” 
“Not dead F” dem: inded the hag, with singular ear- 
ne. stnesg Te dead &” vata’ wait 
2 Not as I know on, idn't wait to see—ye may go 
hail for that. Ijust dropped plump on to the grasa, 
like o ripe pear, and took to my legs faster than ad 
done for many a ‘day 
“Tf he should h ayo sliot her!” cried the Witch, in 
evident trepidation.- 
* Shot who?” domanded, the actor; “the spectre of 
this fool’s overwrought fancy ?” 
“Tt was no spectre, Dennis—Horace, I would say. It 
was a woman; and though I ewe her a grudge for the 


¥ i ae up; 


st have one drop of natural love in itbut if 1} th: am lost ber’ 








eee ———=5 








trouble she’s piv en me, Y a rather haye lost the papers 
* Why, what is she to you ? 

= Much, lad—much ; and if Tleaven — ives her, she 
may be more to you, Oh, ’tis a brave iuture the old 
woman’ 8 carved out for her ouly son! But if this spectre | 
woman's gone, hali’s gone. No, 1 can’t think of it ; you | 
don’t believe it, Isaacs 2” 

*¥ don’t b’liove nothing about it,” replied the man 
addressed. “I see her fall, and I see her blood, and I’d 
seen enough for me. 

“Well, if the worst come to the worst,” exclaimed 
the crone—“if she lies weltering in her blood, that 
cureed mischance has robbed me ‘of only half my gains. 
You shall still have the means to rise, Horace—to rise 
hi gher than you dream of yet. Even now the first 
round of the ladder is at your fect, if you have the head 
and nerve 2 you mou it.” 


* What do mother?’ said the young man, 
creck reveding the tene in which these w were 
uttere 


‘Lhe Srooning we did not reply 

She only thrust cut hor long, withered hands, and 
clutehing at the sack which Isaags had thrown at her 
feet, proceeded to drag forth its contents. The wisp of 
straw, thrust in to deceive strangers, should any pare have | e 


watched the man’s , was soon tumb 
the ground, ane then bh , uttering a cry of satistao- extent 


lost begause ope mave keg lost—one throw of the dicg 
—one goil of the snare, <Alllost! If there is truth in 
the stays above us, ag you t have sworn to obey, so shall 
you live to rule-and to be obeyed!” 
With these words she dropped his hands, and, swing. 
lj ing one corner of her ample cloak about her head, 
| down beside the embers, dumb and motiouless. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CONSUMING FLAME. 


It was with a heavy heart that Violet took up her abode 
at Moidcro Lodge, the residence of Sir Jasper Wylde. 
The mere fact of quitting the Black Villa, in which 
she had spent a girlhood of happiness, was in ‘itself suf 
Soins peat te oa zone aud pain her, Vraces of Colonel 
jon surrornded her there on every 
sd, associations imparted a ‘charm to 
sles valueless, As for her own littlo 


room, ag was wi 0 Mane of teara thet she tore herself 
it, 08 8 ui from its ts pleasant nest. 

The Black illa iteolf was to bo let ; and tho th ought 

pepe yom Would soon be regarding with careless 

arn with reckless hands the objects so 

b mane eee <r memories was inexpressibly 

to Violet, this fecling was shared to some 


those see had been tho punts of the Villa 


tion, yrosees what sight the appearance of | even the poor Flower-Giyl enicred it. 
. 43 a yh gaa mollified in their breasts, froma 
By was covered with dark. »green leather, and the only 
ornamentation about it was a small silver plate let into| On ‘aeiee ‘before the Villa was closed, a little event 
the lid. transpired well caloulated to mitigate the gricfs 
* Beo}" she cried, holding it with outstretched arms, | of those i tely concerned in it, ‘This was no other 
“What is it, motlier ?” epiod the son, his eyes flashing | then a w -breakfast, for which Colonel Heartlaw 
with tilication—"‘ jowels ?”? had 7” instructions, and ab which the health of 


x than jowels, lad—hotter than jenay” she 
anavorel * Seo, there are letters on it—read!” 

on loose her hold of the treasure; she onl 
be it so A ad fierce light of the viper fire glow 


_ ar it with eager gaze, Horace Gre- 

ville read on silver plate, the words dimly visible 

amidst serolls and flourishes, and, reading them, uttered 
an exclamation of astonishment. 

The words wero “ Horace Grevitin’’—the name he 

had gcoviess. med which had grown more familiar to 
him than his 

* You see et "eried the Witch of the Evil Eye. @ 1+) ma 
was not for nothing that I bade you take that namo, 
No, no; *twas because I knew the secret linked with it, 
and knew that it would make your fortune, Dennis,” 

“ And this secret—is it here ap he demanded. 

‘* Here!” replied the woman, her hand upon the box. 

In a moment the actor had produced a clasp-knife of | the 
several blades, and selecting one longer and more for- 
midable than the rest, he egeees it with a spring, 

pe nen, De he introduced the e into the aperture be- 

twoem the lid and the box. It was, however, locked, 
and a time the lock withstood his efforts. It was 
not till Isaacs volunteered his aid—without, however, 
saying a word—and brought ag huge fist to boar apon 
the knife, that the lid yi 

It opened Mey a ud olied 
80, ihe Witch of the Evil Eye started to 


And as it did 
her fect, and with we d hands, and fiercely glowering 
eyes, uttered an precation fierce and Roche te 


The actor also raised a ery of surprise and indigna- 


the man Isaacs sat calm and unmoved he, 
too, saw that which moved them so strongly, box 
was open to him as to them, and a glance 
that he had risked his life for nothing, 
The box was empty 


hme tak wk loud ror ah 0° ay 


” he cried, 
polation’ ie fone finger 2 dh deviate derision. 
“Who says it we cried the Witch; “ who dares to 


say it? Utter that word again, Dennis, and, though 
you're flesh of my own flesh, I'll wither yo as I'd 
wither a dog into its grave!” 

She fixed on him as she spoke eyes which, seen in the 
wa light es the fire, seemed to dilate like the eyes of 

© serpen' 

In 5 fo of himself, those eyes filled him with terror. 
They had, too, a fascination which he in vain éndea- 
voured to resist. The woman saw it—she read it in 

18 lace. 

And with this sense she strode to him as ho 
yet knelt upon the s ground ond seized his hand. 

“ Swear to me,” < said, “that you will still do my 
bidding! Swear to me that you will render me, as you 
have rendered me, the blind service of a slave— 
swear it!” 

He hesitated, but he did not deride. 

‘There was no scorn in the glance raised to the eyes 
above him—no lingering contempt on the white li 

For an instant the 
gled against the omenioe strength of the mother’s 
soul ; then it succumbed. 

“1 swear it,” he faltered, mee 

She Cauglit both his hands in hove in a clutch of rap- 


“ j an lad! good lad!” she cried. “You win rank, 
wealth, and honour ip those words. You detiied all 


TIVE RIGIN AL 


DEFECT 


glance showed him | bat 


anne spirit of the son strug- = 


dk em Nutters was drunk with voci- 
mee Now, whatever regrets 

en Pd Br the cart which throbbed under the 
ng-favour on Ephrai 1im’s breast, he could hardly 

= e given to them onthatoceasion. As for Hetty, 
she had the itude of her sex, and—dear, good soul 
she wee have quitted a palace to go witha 


destination of the interesting couple was a near 
house, not a milo distant, in which they had in- 
savings, and which had been fresh y ‘done 


up, newly christened for their reception. After 
toa Kors designation, Ephraim had 

be Keitedrn ’ because the name, in his 

i por ¢ si +s a inilitary sound. It re 
min mestic hob to which he was pre 
as hk ia while it recalled to his memory 
iM enlivened by the music of 
t with from Sir Jasper was 

Be her to Moidore Lodge; 

coi ie fo a set eat pething i in particular, 
but sounded w ee nt find it not only 
house, bet. a home at flowed up by a very 


mere, wa 4 exteeehil 

w a sister tae was old enough to 

score of years to spare), and never 

ving the drawing-room furniture un- 

expected friends, or to hesitate about 

ppt os Bn extent, when that 3 oung 
at sh 


Fist raed 
to soup bod 


working “ Bons Mises 


slave was not in actual dance upon her ladyship. 
ith these pri dge should have 

been “a eee ;" 7 somehow Mee 

hardly it of charager t was fine, but co 


ofhing was wanting to 
* to Bir Jasper had referred; 
was he necessary to consti- 


had rounded off his 





Violet was the want 
— she had looked in 

e. 

A great and startling change had come over this, her 
bosom friend. She was restless and abstracted. 
wild, terrified look had come into her large eyes, and 
her manner was strange almost to the verge of distrac- 
tion, Nothing pleased her, nothing interested her; 
she would receive Violet’s caresses passively, but she 
never cared to return them, except in bursts of hy stecical 
affection. Her only delight seemed to be in wandering 
alone about the Heath, careless of the burning sun or 
drenching rain, and she would pace her room with 
a, impetuous steps, far into the depths of the silent 


ight. 

"Uented so singular could not fail to iors = 
goss interested in the youn ont beautiful Sir 
Jasper privately expressed to et his belie non her 
mind was becoming affected ; while Lady Wylde, with 

truer sagacity, imal the change to some hid 
grief, the secret of which she strove in vain to eqree 

To all questions from her ladyship Aurelia was dum 
To a yee 8 oom oy ed a deaf ear 
tempt her, death could not agi 


But there was a middle comets ~ this supplied the 
motive of the eordial Violet had met with 
from Lady Jasper. The ‘dle course was, to set 


upon the girl; and whe so well suited to the office, 
becataa who so little open to suspicion, as her old school 
ellow 





Violet, her ladyship determined, should become the 
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the only difficulty was, to get her to accept the 
ut she was not a woman to be deterred by 
difiiculties ; and, therefore, she lost no time in broaching 
the subject, and making known her views. 

“You cannot fail to have noticed, Miss Heartlaw,” 
she said, “the very great change in my daughter 
Aurelia. She is no longer the quiet, intelligent, loving 
daughter she was; nor do you find her—I am sure of it 
—the companion you expected.” 

“ Sha is indeed greatly changed,” answered Violet. 

“And what is so provoking is, that there is some 
secret exuse for this alteration, which I cannot fathom.” 

Violet remembered the conversation with Aurelia at 
the Black Vil.s, and drew her owwn conclusions; but 
she said zothing. 

“Now, you must be quite aware,” continued her 
ladyship, with a meaning look, “ that it is most desira- 
ble for her ewn sake—quite for the dear child’s own 
sake, you understand—that this secret, whatever it. is, 
should be found out, and should be known to us who 
have the charge and care of her. But neither to Sir 
Jasper or to myself will-she breathe a word in cotifi- 
dence. We have been unable to obtain the slightest 
clue; bat I have thought that, as you and Aurelia are 
such attached friends, she would probably choose you 
as her confidante, and then ——” 

“Thon I hopo t shall be found worthy of her choide,” 
auswered Violet, quietly but firmly. 

“Oh, no doubt, no doubt,” said her ladyship, biting 
her lip, and evidently netiled ; “ but, you see, somethi 
is due to her family, and more, as I have said, to herself. 
Should she have Hermod any disreputable connection, 
or should this strange restlessness result from any dan- 

ev in which sho has placed herself—think, think, my 
dear girl, how necessary it is that friends should inter. 
fere. Think what would be your feelings, should harm 
befall her or those about her, from any mistaken deli- 
cacy on your part in concealing what it may be for her 
good to be known. There are circumstances in which 
it is better to violate even an oath than to keep it.” 

“T can believe it,” replied 
stances must indeed be singular, which co justity 
one in giving even a promise for the purpose of break. 


it! 
“ithe brow of Lady Jasper lowered. She maw Dera 
ti. 


spy and 
otiiee 


ject foiled by weapons which she could not un 
—by the simple truth and honesty of a young gi 

“T will hat argue that point with yeu, Miss Heart- 
law,” she said, rising with her grand manner; “ but I 
am sure I ¢an trust to your geod sense and good feeling, 
not to let mere idle scruples of conscience interfere 
with the welfare of any members of a family in which 
you have been received so—so kindly.” 

And with this parting admonition her ladyship sailed 
i erecran knowl; I winld ob pillingty bring sal 

“ Heaven kuows, I would not willingly bring mi 
on a reese | being, and especially on one I love!” cried 
Violet; “but I must be true to myself also. I cannot 
become a spy.” 

That very night the resolution thus taken was tried 
to the utmost. 

The hour was late: the house was shrouded in rest. 
Violet alone was stirring; sho sat at the open window 
of her bedroom, enjoying the sound of the soft rain, 
which was falling with a plesant music of its own amon 
the quiet trees. Her lamp was turned low, but was no 
extinguished, and left the chamber in a soft, twilight 

>. 


loom. 
Suddenly, as she sat lost in reflection upon the event- 
ful past, her ears caught the sound of a voice in the 
garden below. . 
“Violet!” it said, in a soft, pleading tone. 
Startled at the occurrence, she hesitated, donbtfal 
what step to take. . 
Again there came the voice. 
“ Violet ! Violet!” it said, in tones hardly above a 
whisper, but suflicient to arrest attention. 
This time she did not hesitate: she looked ont. The 
rain was pattering on the leaves—dr softly upon 
the grass. Nota star wasin the sky, and the garden 
was hidden in darkness. 
For a moment, therefore, she was unable to distin- 
geish anything; then by degrees the outline of a white 
ace Fp / upon hor out of the darkness. 
o ae said the whispering voice, “you know 


ner Aeaete in a 
ee i other. 
a Yes) what seal ans Tho door is locked!” 

Mon oe been locked for hours. Surely you did 
not — * 

“No matter, no matter; you must help me to come 
in—quiekly and quietly.” 

“ But how 2” 

“Let me thitk—let me think!” 
F * Should om down and unlock the greenhouse 
oor te you 

“No, noi they will heatthoy will discover all. 
Stay, I tore $ tron arm, you could knot ing 
sheets of your bed firm y together, fasten one end 
let down hor, I t I could climb up to your 
window, wil ey i 

“You yourself to pieces!” said Violet, in 


“No: if I will te do it, I can do it. Quick, the 


Violet ; “ but the eiteum. | t 


her little bed were ticd together, and one end having 
been fastened to the bedstead, the other was dropped 
from the window. 

Violet looked cautiously forth; she could traco the 
white line as it descended among the trees, and could 
even perecive a face upon which the rdin beat pitilessly. 

_A moment of suspense followed; the twisted 
tightened, and © was © sound of rustling leaves an’ 
crashing branches. With all tho will to serve, Violet 
drow back in alarm; and it wae with a start that she 
saw 2 tace a ne y Pel lor rise Sanees, the winder. 

“ Your > gasped a feeble voice shall 
fall, I shall a f ' 

Violet rushed to the window, and stooped till her own 
position was one of peril. Sho was thus enabled to 
grasp the form of tho almost exhausted girl, and with a 
strength inspired by the peril of the moment, to 
her toward the window. For some seconds the r 
was doubtful. Then wii determined effort on 
the of Aureli aid of Violet, the 
window was fairly ed. 

Tho next moment the intruder stood breathless, ; 
exhausted, in the dim light of tho Her face was 
white; her large exes glowed with a fierceness Violet 
had never seen in them before; 
in wild pees about her her dress was 
heavy with wet stained with mad. Yet she looked 
wildly, strangely beautiful—far more so than in any 
moment of repose. 

“Thank God for this!’ cried, sinking into a 
chair. “ At least I am i on.” 

“Oh, what has ¥" exclaimed Violet; “ why 
are, 708 thus’ at this hour, and on such a 


other looked at her for 2 moment, as if consider. 


OH yon ave hc , Violet,” she auid, “and 
ou have es et, slgaaid, and you 


wet until I 
‘ eke «T trust 
rus ry) 
po. will not ke you to prvhise secredy. A 
w ro =. you. You have y 
qosene’—eicey Gee my agony wrung from me 
C) nigh I am the victim of a passion as 
fiery, and un a in my nature such 
® passion must be. You know this?” 
suspected it,” 
" "Tis so, then; and this constitutes the secret w 
Uady Wsisa Lar peer ae | for which me Jaane 
y wo me , if they 
Yeoret which you = Set overcast oi 


to worm mee ma bettay—even for ‘ the 


good of the family. ! 
She laughed out wildly : then checked A 
* Well, » this passion is » a8 it is 
intense. Yes: he for whom I en h it is a bold, 
oat, haughty man, and he regards me with an indif- 
erence which will drive me mad. ’Tis not a pleasant 
thing for one woman to confide, even to her bosom 
friend, that she loves and is despised—that she would 
lay her life down for a man who would not even thank 
her for the sacrifice. Oh, God! that I should ever live 
to own ti, and having owned it, should live on in the 
0 
20 started from the seat. She clutched at her 

beautiful hair with either hand. She walked from side 
to side of the little room, her eyes dilated, her bosom 
heaving as if her heart would burst. 
Then stopping suddenly, she grasped the hands of 
Violet, and pressing them in her own, she cried— 
“That is not all!—that is not all! Oh! Violet, 
darling, pity me, pity me! Until last night, I knew 
that he was indifferent—but I knew no more. I then 
learned, and for the first time, that he had lied to me! 
He had told me his heart was free, if I had the power to 
win it; and last night I discovered that he loves 
another!” ; 
Again her anguish overcame her: again she burst 

Violet’s side, and paced the chamber with maniac 


es, 
“ But, dattiag,” sug) ested Violet, “4 whet the goene 
was pressi nful, “ you mistaken ?” 
“ Mistaken ! sf se him.” _ 
“ Baw him ?”’ 


“Yos: I was on the watch, I saw a woman leave 
her coach and loiter in the darkness. I saw him come, 
ause, hesitate, show all the symptoms of the impatient 
over, and then—oh, heaven !—I saw them meet, and I 


saw no Overcome with the thought, I sank down 
ee eget 
e 


in whi crouched, ins ie as 

awoke, the coach, the woman—both 

had gone and he, too, had disappeared. I did not dare 

to say, even to myself, that he gone away with her 
in the coach ; but it was so.” 

T tno ts, becouse to-night h t there. I 

o-night he was no’ ' 

ve watehed at each of his accustomed places, and at 

pop: Lrg 9 I waited till I was so with 

rain and numbed with cold, and he did not come; and 

ae Was not mere. No; they are away together, 





sheets |” 
silently Violet obeyed the instruction of 


Quickly but 
her fri 1. In a few minutes the sheets stripped from 





black hair lung | vill 


ta Wohoag ee it i yen wonlbecan tak bolam 
me. would or thi ew 
what you are, you ehould never have iven you 
he nity. I would have Inid in tho gold and the 


“You may—you must be mistaken!” cried Violet! 
“surely this man cannot be indilferent to love like 

ours, or he is unworthy of it.” 

“Unworthy! did I say that he was worthy?” de- 
manded Aurelia. “Do we always love those who are 
good? Do we always make onr friends from the boast 
and the most beautiful? No; I love him, not because | 
respect him—not because I could trust him; I love him 
only for ® woman’s reason—because I love him!” 

* But your better judgment, daring——” 

“T have no judgment; I have no power to reason— 
to think—to feel; I cannot weigh consequences, or givo 
to fnything its proper place or worth. My mind is 
gone—my heart is stone; I am only a wild, roekloss, 

werless woman, I have eaten of tho poisonous root— 

am mad for love!’ 

It seemed, indeed, as if her brain was crazed, so 
flerce, so startling was sho in every act. 

“ But, Aurelia, darling,” cried Violet, embracing her, 
“think, if he is unworthy of you——” 

*T cannot think!” she answered, wildly; “ T only 
ktiow that he is my fate—my destiny; that if he tram. 

the life out of mo beneath his brutal feet, I should 
the with my last gasp a prayer for Horace Gro- 
e 


“Horace Greville!’ repeated Violet, unclasping her 
arm from the waist of Aurelia, and starting back aghast. 
* Ho ig your lover P” 

“ Why, do you know him?” demanded Aurelia, 
fiercely, 

* No,” answered Violet, and with truth. 

* But his name?—it comes from your lips with a 
familiar sound !”” 

“Itmay—it should! Oh, my best, earliest friend, how 
shall I breathe the fatal trath to yon? I havo never 
seen this man of whom you speak——” 

* Well, go on.” 

Sines sworn—wrong, wicked as I was—I havo 
to love him, and to be his!’ 
ore Was a moment's pause. 

Tha faco of Aurelia grew white—rigid as marble. 
8 before Violet, she secmed to dilate, to rise, to 
with stifled ra 


ay the curse of Heaven light upon you and him !” 
t was her answer. 


(To be continued in our newt.) 





THE FALSE LOVE. 


Tae epell is broken—so no moro! 
T once was blind; but now I seo 

That thou art falsely fair indeed—~ 
Thy words increase my misory. 


Go, now! my cherished hopes aro cone; 
Yet I will smile, and none shall know: 

T’ll seem as thoughtless and as gay, 
And none shall see my hidden woe, 


I gavo true sighs for thine so false, 
listened to thy syren song; 
To hear soft words flow from thy lips, 
How oft I'd leave the happy throng. 


Go, antl be happy, 
Go! never smile again on mie. 

Ah! my poor heart is growing cold~ 
No more it wildly throbs for theo, 


No! none shall warm my soul again~ 
None cause @ flame of love to rise; 
’Tis cold to melting words and looks— 
‘Tis cold to smiles, and tears, and sighs. 
Farp, Ratire. 


if theu canst! 








Fast Men anv Ftasn Men—It is not an easy task 
to distinguish between the “fast men” and the “ flash 


men” to whom they approximate so closely. Their 
dress, their talk, their mathe? above all, their low 
tone of thought—tend to confuse tind assimilate them 


and to make them indistinguishable, ‘Cho “ flash man’ 
i he does his best #3 himself off 


for something better than he is, @ “fast man” 
aspires (if we may bo allowed to pervert the wor) 
down ; he takes ns his model a low standard of 
thought, of expression, of de ent, and he is but too 


in acquiring it. Of tho two sets of aspirant», 
the latter surely is the most contemptible, Nor, wo 
regret to say, are these copyists of a 00! confined 
tg sex. Go ont upon our pare tenet our places 

ionable resort—and observe how hard the young 
Indies try to break down those barriers of modesty of 
dress, of look, of conversation which separate, or ought 
to separate, them from a shameless class. A low, com. 
mon standard of i to have been edgntod by 
the t ago, with tho canons of whioh, if it have 
any, it is as easy for the most vulgar mind to gomply ag 
the most delicate and refined mind. Tor this tter, 


Bate Meats rate yi ol warfios 
or ee Bey era 


* out 
reti scene, 18 honest men um 
“ee turpitude, with @ fee of present 
without hope that better times may come, when 
the dees, , and bearing of gentlemen and gentle- 
women may rule the world of fashion and hold upa 





0 ti this was so terrible, that the beautiful 
face of the girl writhed in agony, 





model worthy of being copied. 
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SAMUEL LOVER, THE SONG- 
WRITER. 

THe genial face smiling from our page is 
that of the author of ** Rory O’More’— 
the story and the lyrie—and of some of 
the most popular songs of the day. 

Samuel Lover, who is the son of a 
stockbroker in Dublin, and was born 
about 1797, was a singer or song-writer 
even in his early boyhood. To use his 
own phrase, he used, when quite a child, 
“to poke out tunes on a pianoforte with 
one finger.” The consequence was, that 
he received proper instruction in music. 
At school it was as an artist that the lad 
distinguished himself, and drawings of 
battles between the French and the 
English were to be found on his slate as 
often as his sums in arithmetic. He also 
established a reputation among the boys 
as a seal engraver, and marbles ground 
down to a hemisphere afforded a capital 
dise whereon to carve devices. Lover 
himself says that he was so well paid in 
marbles for these heraldic essays, that he 
never needed to spend a penny of his 
own money in the purchase of these 
schoolboy necessaries. At school, also, 
he evinced a love for jingle; for the 
Saturday's letter, which it was customary 
to write every week to the master, was 
often written by him in rhyme, 

The first song by Lover that made any 
stir, was written by him when Thomas 
Moore yisited Dublin, in 1818. He had 
a ticket to the dinner, and had written a 
song in honour of the occasion, taking for 
his subject the selection of a poet to the 
court of Olympus, the choice of course 
fulling upon oonk. This song having 
been shown about, Lover was called upon 
to sing it, and it was not only encored, 
but called forth one of Moore’s most 
brilliant speeches that evening. Speak- 
ing of this interesting episode of his 
youth, Lover himself says, * It has struck 
me often as an odd thing that my first 
appearance in public thus should have 
heen in connection with Thomas Moore, 
beside whose name my own humble one 
has often since been honourably men- 
tioned, whenever Irish song has been 
the subject of comment or review.” 

It was as a miniature painter that 
Lover commenced life; and, says a bio- 
grapher, “it is also a fact not generally 
known, that once at the Lyceum, once at 

















the Olympic, and twice at the Haymarket, 
when the scenic department was over- 
worked or short of hands, Lover has taken 


POPULAR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—No. 


I. 
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off his coat and painted scenery for his own dramas—pro- ; Whisper,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Molly Carew,” “ The Four- 


bably the only dramatic author that ever did so. His ver- | Leaved 
satility is, in fact, one of Mr. Lover’s most striking quali- 
ties. He can do anything he lays his hands to, and he can 
do it all well. His paintings were exceedingly clever. 
But the public itself diverted Lover from his profes- | tention, and he has given anideal rendering of t 
sion, and determined that he should belong to the 
guild of literature. They would have his songs and his 
ublished 
ngs and 


stories. “ Legends and Stories of. Ireland,’ 
in 1820; “ Popular Tales,” in 1834; and ‘ 


THE ANGBL’S WHISPER, 


’ 
f 
Ballads,” in 1839, were all eminently successful. 


then, hissongs have acquired areputation exceeding those 
of every other. Who is not familiar with the “ Angel’s 


alt fs! 


2. ‘C1 i \ 
7a) \\ 





He 
Shamrock,” “The Road of Life,” ‘ Rory | Lak 


e lines— 


* A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Since Round the fisherman’s dwelling, 
And she cried, ‘‘ Dermot, darling, oh, come back to me !”’ 


















conceived. 

As a companion to 
this, we have the still 
more popular “ Four- 
Leaved Shamrock.” It 
is only necessary to 
say, in explanation of 
this song, that a four- 
leaved shamrock is 
such a rarity, that it 
is supposed to endow 
the finder with magic 
power. And Lover, 
with his warm, genial 
heart, tells us that the 
magic he would choose 
would be the magic of 
kindness —the power 
to . 

" scatter bliss 

around, 
Till not a tear or aching 








heart 
Should in the world 
be found.” 

Our artist has very 
happily pourtrayed in 
the four leaves the ? 
various phases of the 


d 
and th 


The whispering an- opt 
. gels gathered around ¢ 
\ the cot of the sleeping 
a child are beautifully 











poet’s power. In the first we have the 

realisation of the line— 

“To worth I would give honour; I'd dry 
the mourner’s tears ; 

And to the pallid lip recall the smile of 

happier years.”’ 

The meeting of friends, through the 
influence of the magic power in healing 
broken friendships, is touchingly ren- 
dered in the meeting of the aged 
men :— 

** And hearts that had been long estranged, 
and friends that had grown cold, 

Should meet again like parted streams, 

and mingle as of old.” 


Lastly, we see the meeting of parted 
and loving hearts, thus touchingly de. 
scribed :— ‘ 

“The heart that had been mourning o’er 
vanished dreams of love, 

Should see them all returning—like Noah's 

fai dove.” 

Besides his songs, Mr. Lover has writ- 
ten several novels. ‘‘ Handy Andy” and 
‘Rory O’More” are the most popular, 
The latter he has converted from a Far 
lar song into a popular novel, and nally 
into a popular play. “ Rory O’More” 
was long an “ Adelphi favourite,” and 
has been played far and wide through 
the country. To the same penthe abe 
is also indebted for “The White Horse 
of the Peppers,” a-comic drama; “ The 
Happy Man,” an extravaganza; “ The 
Greek Boy,” a musical drama; and “II 
Paddy Whack in Italia,” an operetta. 
Mr. Lover’s last effort of authorship 
was a selection of Irish lyrics which he 


ted. 

In 1844, Mr. Lover, taking the initiative 
in a movement which has since become 
general, conceived the idea of reciting 
and singing his own works to the public. 
He was induced to do this, we believe, 
by the fact that his eyesight seemed 
likely to become impaired by too close a 
devotion to the pencil and the pen. The 
experiment was perfectly successful, and 
he has more than once repeated it, very 
much to the mutual satisfaction of him- 
self and his audiences. In 1846 he 
visited America, where he was very 
warmly received, his songsgand books 
having previously become very popular 
throughout the Union. His lectures on 
the poetry, songs, and national charac- 
teristics of Ireland proved so attractive, 
that it took two years to complete the 
round of visits to the principal cities and 
towns of the United States and Canada. 


ranged from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to 
: : e Superior, for with the toil of lecturing was 
| O’More,” and the “ Low-Backed Car?’ These and | mingled the pleasure of travel. Shortly after his 
others have been touched on by our artist, The ex- | retu 
quisite “ Angel’s Whisper” has received his special at- | similar course of lectures; since which he has done 

he nothing in public, preferring his happy life of ease 
iet in his snug little nook near Barnes. Now 
en he throws off a song; and that is all. In 
1856, during the ministry of Lord Palmerston, the 
Queen (at his Lordship’s recommendation) conferred 
upon Mr. Lover a pension of £100 a-year, as a recogni- 
tion of his services to literature. 


to England, in 1848, Mr. Lover delivered a 





THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK, 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “‘ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,”’ “ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,”’ “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” 4c, $e. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
“Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream,”’ 
Moors. 
Once fairly launched in the world of fashion, the Misses 
Lorraine, like all the other belles of Belgravia and fair 
of Mayfair, resolved to drain the cup of pleasure to 
the dregs. 

They were reigning belles. They dressed, danced 
rode, flirted, to perfection ; es waltzed or polked 
all night, and yet were in their cold baths at eight, and 
in the park betimes in the morning, riding in search 
of the roses of health. P 

They ate like troopers at that substantial early dinner 
whieh the gay world calls a luncheon. They sipped 
their cheering, refreshing five-o’clock tea, with its re- 
lays of delicate toast and thin bread-and-butter, in 
Lady Hauteville’s boudoir; and talked over their own 
conquests and charms, and the failures and faults of 
their rivals, and decided what dresses they should wear, 
and in what style their hair should be done; and then 
they were able at an eight o’clock dinner to pretend to 
live upon air, and, not to offend the refined taste of 
some high-bred exquisite, by any display of a natural 
eppaiiie, to confine themselves to nibbling a bit of 
chicken, or trifling with a soufflé, a jelly, an ice, or 
some choice fruit. 

The Count di Roccabella, although never invited by 
Lady Hauteville to any soirée or ‘at home’ at her own 
house, contrived to meet Miss Lorraine at and 
parties; and, all insolent, haughty, and self-possesse 
as she had become (taking her tone from the society in 
which she moved), she could “ bate her proud looks’ to 
him, even though the Earl of Richlands had 
and been accepted, Lady Hauteville had laughed her 
daughter out of all scruples, all objections to the old 
ci devant Adonis, old enough to be her father. The 
liberal settlements, the wedding presents, the trousseau, 
the jewels, 0 equip: were the talk of the beaw 
‘ , the boa of the belles. 

The Count looked despair and suicide. 

Lord Richlands wanted an early day fixed, but Miss 
Lorraine was resolved not to put on galling go’ 
fetters till she had enjoyed one season in town; and 
je — was ne ee ce Mey the end of June. 

eanwhile she gave herself up to dissipation, perhaps 
to silence the ll small voice” that will be heard in 


solitude. 


iden | splashing of mp a voice, that 





THE ELOPEMENT, 


Sir Joseph Brownlow and the young Marquis of 
Malplaquet had not come forward as Lady Hauteville 
had expected they would. A new beauty—a sparkling, 
lively httle brunette—had made her début since the 
Lorraine girls,” and the old Earl and the young 

uis forsook the blonde, inanimate A 
Lady Hauteville would have been in despair but for 
Georgina’s splendid . And iow the last grand 
éte at which the bri ect was to ap before that 
rief seclusion which cepenne wedlock entails was 
about to “come off” at Lady Louisa Seymour's villa at 
Twickenham i 


It consisted of a matinée, which began at 3 P.M., a 
dinner-party, and a ball. 

The w er was exquisite, and the heat intense. The 
gardens were illumi by coloured orn and still 
more by the silver moon. y Hauteville, who was 
confined to her room by a cold, accepted for her daugh- 
ters the chaperonage of the Duchess of Snowdon. Lord 
Richlands, to his great grief, could not escort his bride- 
elect ; business connected with his marriage had sum- 
moned him to Richlands Park. 

Georgina’s heart beat high, for she knew—but how we 
cannot reveal—that Count Romeo di Roccabella was to 
be at this féte. 

Oh, wretched, weak, guilty girl, victim of a false and 
heartless system ! She, the bride-elect, is in a secret 
tumult of joy because the Count will be present, and 
her intended will be far away. . 

The matinée passed off wearily to the bride-elect, nor 
less so to Augusta Lorraine, who was doomed, in spite of 
a new and most elegant toilette, to see the old Baronet 
and the young Marquis devote themselves to Brillanté de 
Beauvoir, the sparkling brunette, with so much to say, 
and so much @ la mode, who had brought dark beauty in 
fashion, and, without a tithe of the personal charms of 
the blonde Lorraines, had with her saucy little Roxalana 
nose put the delicate aquilines of Au and Georgina 

uite out of joint, as the Earl would have said, only 
that he, at least, poor fellow! was faithful to fair beauty, 
as he y = really hen —— a blonde. of ich 
‘oor Geo ! she was beginning to feel very sick at 
heart. The dinner passed heavily off; the ball, began, 
and still he came not. The Duchess of Snowdon, the 
Lorraines’ chaperon, sat down to whist ; the company 
in the intervals of the dance spread over the grounds. 
Georgina’s impatience and disappointment became un- 
tpemabia. She watched her opportunity, and just as the 
dance recommenced, she slipped out at a door, 
and hurried away, to hide the tears she not re- 
press, in a dark bbery that skirted the river. 

She had not been there long when she heard the 

i made her heart 





bound and her cheeks glow, sang A te o cara, in a 
voice which— 
oo Music to the ear, 
Became a memory to the soul.” 


He is come! he is come!” she whispered to herself, 





























wildly clasping her hands. “I will see him! I must 
speak to him! I must tell him my heart is his, althoug) 
1 am compelled to give my hand to another!”’ 

She rushed out of the shrubbery, and found the 
Count, who had just landed from a boat, standing near 
a marble urn. 

**You are come,” she said; “come at length!” arid 
there were tears in her voice.’ 

He drew her arm in his, and led her back into the 
shrubbery. There, in language full of passionate elo- 
quence, he told her that he adored her; he painted to 
her a life of misery with her intended—of purest happi- 
ness with him. He told her he was there, not to see her 
for a moment, and then to leave her for ever, but to 
bear her away with him to his own sweet, sunny Italy, 
there to devote his whole life to love and her! 

“ My mamma!” faltered the distracted girl. 

“Mamma!” he cried. “Why, she would sell your 
youth, your beauty, and‘your warm, young heart, for 

old have arranged all I have a licence ready. 

BD cccmew, before a registrar, I will make you my 
wife--my Countess-—-the Countess di Roccabella | and 
the ceremony in ouf respective churches can be per- 
formed abroad.” . 

** But I am not of age! A marriage will not be valid, 
will it Romeo ?” 

“Oh, yes! No one will dispute it; when it is once 
done, they will make the best of it; and we shall be 
far, faraway. I have a boat and two men close by; 
they will bear us toa where a carriage-and-four 
awaits us. Nay, nay will hear no objections, no 
—-, carissima! If you refuse, you"do not love me, 
and I will die.” 

** T love you too well,” sobbed Georgina. 

hen prove it, angel, queen of my soul, idol of my 
heart! Come! fly with your Romeo—like a second 
Juliet, fly with me.” 

So saying, and using a gentle force, the Count led 
the pale, bewildered, weeping, but enraptured girl to 
the » with one hand clasping her white arm, and 
another half encircling her waist; he got her to the 
boat just as some ladies among the guests, who had 
failed to secure partners, came out to look at the moon 
and stroll about the grounds, 

They did not recognise the lovers, for Georgina Lor- 
raine thrown a scarf over her head, and of her tall, 
graceful figure they only saw the back; but there was 
an earnestness in the dark-mantled, pale-faced, mous 
tachioed cavalier, which arrested their attea.ion and 
interested their feelings; and so from a little distance 
they watched what they little suspected was the elope- 
ment of the envied bride-elect of the millionaire, the 
Earl of Richlands, with a iless Italian adventurer, 
who, though he admired beauty and felt flattered 
by her love, was chiefly urged on by the thought of the 
pa thousand = which in less than two years 
would be hers, and therefore his. 

It was not till the ball broke up at 4 4.0., and Miss 
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Lorraine could nowhere be found, that these ladies began 
to uuderstand what they had seen. And then, not wish- 
ing, as they said, to be brought forward and get into 
trouble, they decided on saying nothing that could 
throw any light on the mysterious disappearance of the 
bride-clect, Miss Lorraine, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MATERNAL AMBITION, 


* Alna! that this should ever be— 
Gold thus o’er Faith and Love prevailing. 


Grent curse} where shall we flee from thee, 
Since eves Womun’s faith is failing ?” 
L. B. L. 
Birrrnr, indeed, was the disappointment of the haughty 
parvenu, Lady iauteville, when it became known to 


rerself, aud to that world for whieh alone she lived, 
that her favourite dau ster (on the eve of becoming an 
Snglish Countess) had eloped with an Italian adven- 
turer, 

fer grief was not the natural grief of a teuder 
nother vathlessly robbed of a beloved and loving child, 
trembling for her dear one’s fate, dreading the retri- 
bution alwaya in store for a disobedient and ungrateful 
daughter, and the punishment generally inflicted by the 
very hand which hus led her astray. No; her grief was 
made up of rage, wounded vanity, mortified pride, dis- 
appointed ambition, She had so revelled in her antici- 
pated triumph over Belgravian Mammas of higher birth 
and far more thorough-bred feelings and manners than 
herself, whoae dwughters hung on hand (as the mateh- 
makers say), aud who, having passed through the cold 
spring, the sunless summer, and the gloomy autumn of 
their charms, saw the “ winter of their discontent” coms 
ing on with their eight-and-twentieth year. For the 
carecr of an unmarried belle in the world of fashion ean- 
not be allowed to exceed ten scasons, after which time 
she dwindles into « “ has been,” and is fairly, or father 
unfairly shelved. Wo say unfairly; for many women are 
lovelier and more loveable at seven-and-twenty than at 
seventeen. But there must be mind, to replacethe first 
lustre of youth.in the eyes; feeling, to # 
cheek with blushes dearer than the rosy tints of j 
a riper loveliness must enrich the form, to atone for the 
loss of tho sylplride beauty of girlhood; and the expres- 
sion, manners, and conversation, must have gained in 
grace, dignity, and sympathy what they have lost in 
sprightliness, xaivetd, and archness. 

Lundy Hauteville’s distress was all the deeper and the 
more unbearable, on aecount of the hollow, shai con- 
dolences And ill-veiled exultation of those who had 
angled in vain for the rich old Karl of Richlands for 
their own daughters. 

‘then, too, Augusta was no longer the fashion, and 
Ida was not yet out. Of Edith, the worldly, anibi- 
tious mother only thought as “the earrotty cripple,” 
who had better live on with the Croft family, a cripple 
in childhood, youth, womanhood, and old age, if it 


were tiot wisely de¢reed that she should be removed | ti 


from a world in which (as her cold mother said) her 
existence was a burthen to herself and her friends. For 
what a blighted being must a earrotty cripple be! For 
lier there could be no “ senson,’ no presentation at 
Court, no introduetion into the world of fashion. 

A letter from Mrs. Croft was lying on the breakfast- 
tray which had just been brought to Lady Hauteville’s 
bedside. The miserable Belgravian Mamma had not 
been able to.eummon energy to rise, 

“Send Miss Auvusts to me, Leno,’’ she said to her 
maid; ard she began to dip her strips of toast in her 
chocolate. ’ 

Miss Augusta knocked at the. door. 

“Come in,” suid Lady Haateville, languidly. “ Leave 
us, Leno. I will ring when I want you.” 

Lono retired, bat only inte a closet, whence, con- 
ecaled behind some ample dvesses, she could hear all 
that passed, 

* Good Heavens! how pale and sallow you look, 
Augusta!” exclaimed the mamma; “ aad how fright- 
fully your hair4ds done !” 

*Céleste has dressed my hair exactly as you direoted 
her, mamma. I own I thought it very unbecoming ; 
but slo said she had your orders, and of course they 
were her law and mine.” 

“Of course; but now I order yott and Oéleste to re- 
turn to your former style. ‘That lovely brunette, Bril- 
lanté de Beauyoir, looked so exquisite with het glossy 
black hair a? Eugenie, ond the Marquis of voisin 
rand, wet, afl the ver en teee so smitten with 
ier, I thkeaght if you adopted that style, it might a 
you a few a her rejected suitors, But I see it won 
do. Your forehead is too high, your nose too. sh 
and your features too marked for it; besides, your éyes 
are red, and you look positively haggard!” 

. ¥ is now Kee days - mae pate : 
went away,’ said Augusta, her eyes filling with tears, 
“and not <i has oy, heard of her, And there are 
reports, I find from Qéleste, that this Italian is an 
adventurer, and no Count at all; and that he has 
eloped with Goorgina for the sake of the fortane grand- 
papa left her. And —+~"t 

‘Pray don’t bring me all the tittle-tattle of the 
servants’-hall, and, perhaps, the kitchens. If trae, your 
ungrateful, treachcrous, and worthless sister is rightly 


the | done can’t 


heart’? (and the lady pressed her white hand to the 
bosom of her embroidered night-dress, on the vacant 
place where a heart should have been), “and I com- 
mand you to do the same.” ‘ 

“ But we were always togetheg. From my birth I 
never was a day or night away Georgina, uatil 
that dreadful féte. If L knew that she.was happy, I 
could bear it better.’ Here tlie poor girl’s sobs got the 
better of her feat of ler , and she walked to the 
window, and her face im lier handkerchict. She 
was startled presently by mother’s voice, in its 
angriest tories, ; 

“ Augusta,” she saidy “let us understand one ano- 
ther. Your sistas hae aves Dees cruelly, ely, both 
by me aud by het noble 3 and instead 
of ~ Ty oe i to me, and to for = 
degrading ¢ D a yourself, 
are going to hal youteel into & red-eyed 
Speetre, about a sister-who never levyed you, who was 
very jealous of and to you—say 60; ond I shall 
not remain in London to Linge sanay wl e folly, I 
shall go at once down to Armstrong or Rockalpine ; 
and thefe you can weep away to your heart’s content. 
Ida, as you well know, ¢annot be i ed till next 
spring, = id getting on so éé Hyde Park 
Hoyse, I shall not oy . I have no 
daughter, théh, té comfort me, bat you; atid unless you 
promise me td ferget all about ingipled sister, 


and to try can to make & match, to 
atone to me for this dia 1 


leave town 
to-morrow B 
Augusta, t she had some natural feclings left, 
was still o of Belgravia, “The Scason” was 
everything to her. solitude of Armstrong Hall, 
with her bitter, taunting, and d mamma 
as her com was intolerable. 6 had not even 
the governess to turn to, for she had been @ischarged 
when Angus had completed her seven! zc". s 
“T will do my best to obey you, mamma, said, 
drying het eyes. “I know ina has acted very 
shamefully ; 1 will try to atono to you for her disobe- 


* yn ed said the mamma. ‘“ What's 
t eens. I hope, tor Fae family credit’s 
9 things turn as as they seem. 
man is really an Italian even if he is (as 
of course he must be) a fortune-hunter, and, to some 
extent, an adventurer, all we can do is to make the 
best of it; but until we hear from the wretched fool 
herself, we can know nothing about it. Your papa was 
for parstiing and separating them, as she is ® mitior: 
but those things never answer—they make a great 
esclandre + parents have & disgraced and dishonoured 
daughter thrown back on their hands; no one else will 
marry her; and thus she is for life an eyesore, 2 dead 
weight, and # great éxpense. No; I have decided to 
let matters take their course. And now, whiat say you, 
my love, to the Warl of Rivhldnds for yourself?” 
Augusta shuddered and turned pale. Lady Haute- 
ville did not appear to notice the effect of her shgges- 










on. 
*'Tho dear old fellow once told me,” said the mamma, 
“that it was quite a chance which of the belles blondes 
he proposed to; for he thought you like tio lilies ot 
one stalk—two pearls in one bed of cotton: Now, I 
think that o little sympathy at this crisis would bring 
him to your feet, and the triumph and deliglit of the 
Rosevilles, the Belmonts, the mons, the Ire. 
lings, and the Fitzarthurs, would be turned to woe and 
envy. They are all spreading their nets already. Write 
him a little note, my love, and ask him to come and 
dine quietly with mamnia aud yourself, and then go 
alone with us in a private box to seé Charles Kean in 
his great character of Othello, He'll take it kind; and 
I think, if we don’t do something of the sort, Lad 
Elfrida Belmont, or that sly Roscommon, wi 
et hold of him, and he'll be engaged to one of them 
efore he knows what he is about. So write; my love, 
one of your pretty litle coaxing notes; my détling 
knows exactly what to say.” 

Augusta bowed her head, and, with a heavy sigh, 
was about to leave the room to do her mother’s bidding, 
and write to the old Harl, when that lady, holding bac 
we bpm pe velvet ourtains of her bed with her delicate 

9 — 

“ Don’t leave me just yet, my Gussy! You can write 
eet) » but now I want you to read me this letter 
from Mrs. Croft. I suppose it is something about 
Edithsome new irons, or fresh doctor, or ackbon 
or systems to be tried. At any rato, I must know wha’ 
it is; so read it to me.” 
Augusta took the letter, and read as follows !~ 

“ Ovoft Villa, near Alnwick, Northumberland. 

“ November 12th, 18—. 

“ My dear Lady Hauteville,—First allow me to congra- 
tulate you on the brilliant marriage which I see by the 
Morning Post and the Court Journal Miss Lorraitie is 
abont to contract. I have no doubt her lovely sister, 
Miss A ; Will soon follow so good an exam: 6, and 
that the fair image of , the beautiful Miss Ida, 
will, im due time, tntrodude a third — into your 


. And now to . wg op lhanon 
delicate darling and ours— 


rejoice to heat that — 
sweet little Edith—is daily Faining strength and health. 
the spi 


No remains of curvature 0 spine is now apparent. 





punished, I have driven her from my thonglits—my 








| but of course we do not allow her to indulge in any 
exertion which might produce relapse. Miss Mdith ig 
now, 2s you know, fourteen; and [ have attended to 
her education as much as her delicate health permitted, 
But I am going to take my family abroad for three 
years. We shall embark from Sunderland in a yacht, 
which Mr, Croft has purchased at the sale cf the late 
Dike of N: . We intend visiting Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, during the summer. We shall winter in 
Italy. I mean, during our stay abroad, to visit with 
my family all the cities of Europe, and make such a. stay 
in the principal ones as will enable the young people to 
master the I'rench, German, Italian, and Spauish lan. 


es. 
= Dr. Bliss says, that such a tour as the éne we pro. 
pose would be the very best thing possible for Miss 

ith; and I now write to ask you and my Lord Haute. 
ville to allow her to be of the party. With regard to 
expenses, Mr. Croft will communicate with my lord; 
bat we shall travel so economically, that I thimk the 
liberal sum you now kindly remit quarterly will very 
nearly cover Miss Edith’s expenses, 

“Lord Rockalpine, who continues in his usual health, 
and takes great interest in the welfare of Miss Edith, 
highly approves of our scheme, and says, if he were a 
younger man, he would be of the party. 

* Should your ladyship agree to our plan, we shall 
set off by water from Sunderland on this day week; 
and if not, I must beg you kindly to send a competent 
person to take charge of Miss Edith, as I cannot delay 


my ge : 
“With best respects to the fair young bride-cle:t 
and her sweet sister, 
“T remain, my dear madam, 
* Your ladyship’s most devoted servant, 
* Axn Onort.” 


“Of course I shall agree. at once,” said Lady Haute. 
ville. ‘ What could I do with the poor little carrotty 
cripple? What eompetext person cave T got to send 
for her? And where could she be? No; 1 think it’s a 
capital plan.” 

But, mamma, if she has no remains of the curva- 
ture, and can walk with ease and grace, she cannot Le a 
ripple now.” 

“ Nonsense! she is, and was, and always will be a 
tripple. Dr. Dulcibel said so, and he never makes a 
mistake. 'hat’s all boast and bravado of Mrs. Croft's, 
ant to exalt herself, and the care she has taken of poor 

ittle Edith. Let me see; Ida will be seventeen next 
spring, a1 Edith is now fourteen, Not that Edith’s 
age matters—I could never introduce o cripple—but 
Ida’s does; aud you, my darling, must contrive to get 
off before Ida comes out; for she’s very pretty, and so 
much in your own style, thap you wouldn't havo a 
chanee. But now, for a eliort time, you've the field to 
yourself. So play your cards well, my love.” 

** What cards have I, mamma ?” 

* Youth, beauty, position, and—that Queen of a 
—a sensible mother, my pet. And now go, write to the 
Earl, as I suggested; and then write for me to Mrs, 
Croft, and say that I highly approve of the continental 
scheme, and shall be very glad to let Edith bo of the 
party. We must dino at six. ‘Tell tho Earl to be in 
time for Othello: and do yoti come to tea with mo at 
five, and I will advise you what to wear. So cheer up 
my love; you are my only hope and comfort now, and 
will be fill next season, when Ida comes out; and all 
the presents I had meant for your ungrateful, treacher- 
ots sister shall be yours. I have in that drawer some 
such exquisite things, which I will show you dt our five 
o'clock tea! ou going to ride to-day ?” 

*T hate riding alone, mamma. I have no onc to ride 
with.” 

“ Nover mind; go and take o country ride, and when 
yon come in have a bath, and go to bed far a few hours; 
you will then get up as fresh as arose. Or, suppose 
yott ask Miss de Belton to ride your sister’s horse, and 
canter off to Olapham, and order scme flowers from 
Acre. Not that it matters about o companion, with 
such a steady, experienced groom as James. But do as 
you like, only do take your ride, your bath, and your 
siesta. And mind Céleste does your hair in tho tisual 
style. Tichlands likes to see it waving round the face, 
so let it down n.” 

The obedient daughter left the Belgravian Mamma to 
finish her breakfast, and repaired to her escrutoire, to 
write to the Barl and Mrs. Croft, and then, with a sigh 
sent to offer Georgina’s horse to Miss de Belton for 4 
country tide. The offer was gladly accepted. Augusta 
returned cheered and rosy from her long canter, and 
found on the hall-table a note in 2 tremulous hand from 
the old Harl, gallantly acceptiti¢ the invitation to dinner, 
and to escort the ladies to the pias. 

Augusta, full of Miss de Belton’s aspirations after 4 
coronet, and her wonder at Georgina’s romantic folly, 
— to enter fully into her mother’s platis. 

tt was imitative and im onable; and the 
worldly maxims of Miss de Belton, a Belgravian belle 
of five years standing, had quite turned the evrrent of 
her thoughts. Georginn’s love-match had tinged them 
with romance, but now they were all iy. 
he took the bath and tho siesta prescribed ye 

and again the softening influence of her 
blonde hair (its ripples touched with pale , and 
two love-locks on her shoulders) was leut to her delix 











The darling young lady can walk with case and grace; 


cnte, aristocratic, and now blooming face. 
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When Augusta entered her mother’s boudoir, to par- 
take of her fiveso’elock tea, Lady Hanteville thought 
that her daughter’s white tallo many-skirted dress over 
white glacé, and adorned with blue convolvoli, whilo a 
a wreath of the samo encircled her head, forming a dia- 
dem on her fair brow, and heightening the beauty of 


her light hair and fair complexion, were so perfect in |}, 


taste in effect, that she could suggest no improvement ; 
only when Augusta produced the few tremulons, slant- 
ing lines of the old Earl, hor mother went to her 
drawers, and taking ont a. jowel-case of maroon morocco, 
displayed an exquisito set of sapphires and pearls; and 
eslling Leno to put in the carrings, and to fasten the 
necklace, bracelets, and brooch, she said, embracing her 
delighted dau ter (Leno having retired toher closet) :— 

“1 meant theso for the future Countess of R " 
and TI faney, ia giving them to you, my love, I have 
about hit the mark.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


TITE COST OF A CORONET, 
"' carts that knew no young affection, 


Souls devoid of aympathy ; 
Youth and age in rude connection— 
Bode a life of misery.”’ Axon, 
Everrrnine turned eut as Lady Hauteville had plannod 
and expected 


The eld Earl’s heart, unlike our Crystal Palace seasov- 
tickets, was transferable. 

He was bent on marrying a young beauty. 

‘He was anxious to have an heir, to disappoint o 
nephew who had caricatured him. Augusta was quite 
is eligible in his eyes as Georgina. 

‘The whole matter was kept very close; for Lady 
Ifauteville had an acute sense of the fitness of things, 
und a great dread of ridicule; and this sudden transter 
of the old Earl from one daughter to another would be, 
she well knew, whilo the matter was still pending, a 
standing joke at the clubs and in the salons of Bel- 
grid af Mayfair. Oneo done, all would be anxious 
to pay their court to the young Countess of Richlands. 
Lady Hanteville therefore kept her own counsel. 

The marriage was 2 very quiet onc, It took placo at 
Armstrong Hall, and the beaw monde knew nothing 
about it; until one morning in July, when most people 
had left town, and the flies were buzzing about the bald 
heads of the old heroes of the “ Rag and lamish,” the 
papers annonneed the marriage of the Right Honour- 
ablo Felix, Earl of Richlands and Ross, to Augusta, 
second daughter of Lord and Lady Hauteville, and 
granddaughter of the Right Honourable the Karl of 
Rockalpine. The Cowrt Jowrnal entered into greater 
details, and said the marriage ceremony was performed 
at Bagshot Church; that a few sclect friends and rela- 
tives partook of an elegant, déjeuner ab Armstrong Hall, 
the seat of Lord ond Lede auteville; and that soon 
after the collation, the happy pair set off for the conti- 
nent, vid Folkestone, intending to spend the honey- 
moon in Switzerland, and at the German spas. 


(To be continued in our newt.) 








LucireR MatTcn-MAKING. — Prodigious, almost in- 
credible, is the extent to which those little affairs are 
now manufactured. Even as a question in the timber. 
trade, the lucifer question is anything but a trifle. Let 
us take a case, for the accuracy of which our own eyes 
can vouch. There is ati establishment in London, 
where an enormous pile of the best yellow pine is always 
in store, expressly for the making of lueifer matches, 
it is literally true that this is the best py et refuse 
or inferior wood being admitted. And there is good 
reason for the selection. So intricate is the machinery, 
and so delicately sharp the implements, that knotted or 
irregular timber would inflict an amount of injury 
more than equivalent to the difference in the quality of 
the wood. The selected deals, three inches in thick- 
ness, are rapidly cut by circular saws into blocks about 
four inches long. These blocks are placed im a meghine 
of most ingenious construction. Fifty or sixty very 
sharp knives or lancets are ranged with their points in 
row, and at distances apart equal to the ordinary thick. 
ness of a lucifer match. These knives, bya slight move- 
uient ofa frame in which they are fixed, make fifty or sixty 
cuts in the surface of a block; while a long, keen blade, 
descending in another direction, severs a complete slice 
fron: the block. ‘The movements of the frame are so 
timed that the two serics of cuttings succeed 
other. Five blocks are ranged in a row ona flat iron 
bed, with tho grain of the wood horizontal; and these 
blocks, when pressed up against the ine, are cut 
into slices, and the slices immediately afterwards eut 
up into splints. ‘The oeclerity is astonishing. The 
knives make a hundred and twenty reclgsoness move- 
ments per minute; two hundred and fifty splints are 
severed at each movement; and as each splint is 
enough for two matches, there are — t 
matthes made in o minute. As the four-inch splints 
are cut, they fall into a trough, whence they are con- 
veyed to a drying-room; when dricd, they are 
into bundles, and sold to the lucifer-match makers, who 
divide each splint into two during the subsequent ope- 
rations. It affords a curious illustration of the extent 
of this manufacture, that sixty or fall-sized 
deals are cnt up every day, and that a tun of moisture is 


HALI’-HOURS With NEW BOOKS. 
A MALAY FRMALE CONJUROR. 

Bur to return to tho conjurors. When they give 
notice that it is their intentton to receive visitors, as 
the spirits will most probably enter into thom, their 
ouses are crowded by yong men and such women as 
can get there, but they often confine thar perfermuncos 
to some sleight of hand. 1 watehod ono do a trick, anil 
she did it cleverly. She began by télling me she knew 
I disbelieved in her power, but ste would convince me, 
by cooking ono of my own eggs from simply lycathing 
on it. IT sent for one, and \akiog it iu her hands, she 
eppeared suddenly to be possessed by the spirit; she 

unearthly sounds, pretended to desire to attack 
some one who laughed at her, so 23 to require two 
women to hold her back, until thie indignant comments 
of the bystanders caused the seoffer to hide her face; 
sho thon commenced putting her features through such 
contortions as effectually to prevent my watching her 
conntenanece, but I kept my eyes upon her hands; 
presently she becamo quiet, and began breaking the 
egg ; it was cortainly cooked; she earefally collected 
the shell, and then eat its contents. She then breathed 
on the fragments of the shell, and almost immediately 
opened her hand with my uncocked egg wntouched,— 
Life in the Forests of the Far East, 

LOVE-LEITERS IN COURT, 

Read ovor the last great love ense in tho law reports, 
and you'll surely find that shrieks of langhter followed 
the putting in evidence of the letters of the poor 
wretches concerned. They were treated as quite new 
and excepticnal matters, purely funny; it was ax though 
nobody in court had heard tefure of such intensely 
comic things as love-letters ; as though they were brit 


burlesque; as thongh the judge on the bench hadn't 
written such things himself in days gone by, or the 
counsel.on either side, or the wilnesses, or the jury, 
over and over again—everybody in court, down even to 
the lawyers’ clerks leering in the gulf between the bar 
and the judgment-seat, not very loving or loveablo- 
looking: they are not handsome men, as a rule, are 
lawyers’ clerks, any more than are low-church curates, 
Are those poor love-letters, then, really such fit subjects 
for jesting ? Granted that theyre faded and erumpled 
ond shabby-looking now, the passion that 

preciousness and vitality clean gone from them; that 
they are as graccless and unattractive as a balloon with 
the gas out of it, ag illumination lamps blown out at 
daybreak, as a bottle of hock a week without ite cork, 
“ stale, flat, and unprofitable ;” but may we not rever- 





each |-bair was brusied from the sides and buck of the bent 


ence things typically—not for what they are, but what 
they represent—for their past valuo, not their present ? 
Their love may be e, but at least it was good and 
true while it lasted; let us er up its relics with 
respectful hands, and lock them ap safely, net toss 
them about with a enigger, nor hand them to Betty for 
the dustbin or the fir ¢, or to wrap her curls in at 
bedtime.—Once a Week. 
THE JAPANESR “ aT HOME.” 

We pursued our peregrinations through tho garden, 
and suddenly came upon a y of Japanese 
ladies and gentlemen at tea in a pretty summer-house, 
We bowed to them on passing, and, as we did not wish 
to intrade upon their privacy, were about to withdraw. 
when a young gentleman arose, came towards us, an 
begged us to enter and partake of some tea. We gladly 
acceded to his request, and were soon at ease with our 
new scquaintances, squave tables of Inequered 
ware, about a foot and a half in height, ond six inches 
square, were placed on the right side of the Japaneso; 
these supported cups of tea, siveetmeats, cakes, an 
small lacquered bowls of rice and fruit. Tour married 
ladies sat together on one side, and near them an old 
gentleman ; opposite sat @ young Japanese officer and 
two young ladies, one ghout seventeen years of age, the 
other about twenty: the latter were very pretty. We 
little dreamed of seeing such beanties in this retired 
spot; their skins clear and white as that of a Circassian 
with a healthy blush on their cheeks, which nired 
box; finely-arched hrows 


rew brighter when 


of 


not the assistance of the rou; 
over bright black eyes, which 
the owners became animated, and were shadowed Ly 
loug curling eyelashes; noses small but straight, ove 
bordering on aquiline; small, woll-out lips, surrounded 
hy eves royer_et teeth of pearly lustre. ‘Their jet black 


and fastened in a knot on the top of the head, by a fill 
of palo pink silk, Tho elder was tho handsomer of the 
two, and the chief object of attraction to the young 
officer, as he frequently gave us an opportunity of 
serving, by p! an arm around her waist, and look- 
ing lo into her eyes. There was gracefulness in 
her tudes, especially wpe she took up a guitar 
at the request of her loyer, and played a fow nirs for us; 
but the music was m ous and without har- 
mony: at least, our dull cars could not detect any. She 


accompanied herself in a song in a falsetto tone: a 
3 of whine, not altogether discordant as that 

the Chinese, yet merely bearable from its strango- 
ness. The sister now ina one endeavourmg 
to outshriek the other. elder were in rap. 
tures with the and they wondered at our 
stolidity ; but our had been accustomed to the 





drawn out of 


wood during the drying. 


| used, 


Nant conundrums, or laughable verses from the last | p, 
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BRIDE-DHAUTIFYING, 


| Woes in the Bast aake tis their special protc 2 


}sion, An English Jady-traveller thus deseribes onc : 
| A widow woman named Angelina is the chief artiste in 
this department in Hatin. Sho wees her seiesere and 
tweezers freely and skilfily to remove superiluous 
hair, and trains the ercbrows te sn arched line, perfuct- 
ing it with black picments. She preporos an adhesive 
| plaster of very sivong, aweet gum, and applies it by 
| degrees all over the body, letting ib romain on for a 
minute or more; then sie tears it off qnickly, and it 
brings away with it all the set down or hair, looving 
ithe skin quite hare, with an waaohuvally bright and 
| poliahed appearence, much ndmived by Orientals, ‘lho 
requires very careful manipulation, When women 
hay once submitted to this process, they lool frightful 
if fTom time to timo thay do not repeat it; for tho hair 
never grows so soft and fineagain. I’crhapa this is on 
| of the reasons why aged Aral women, who heve quit: 
| given up all these sorts of adornment, look go hagward 
{and witch-like. In somo instances this ordeal eli¢htl, 
| irvitates the skin, and perfumed seasnmo or clivo oil is 
| applied or cooling lotions of cliler-flower watcr are 
Tho bride invites her friends to aecompany hei 
to the public bath previous to tho wedding-day, end 
sends to each one a packet of henna, two or threo 
picoos of soap, and two wax ¢andles. Ancelina is gene- 
rally the bearer of the messngé and cf these articles, 
which are always to be paid for. 1 lave now and then 
accepted such invitations. Bridal parties assemble aud 
sometimes pass three successive dvys in the Juxary of 
the Turkish bath. Pipes, eherbet, coffee, and other 
refreshments are bavi out songs are sug in honour 
of the bride, who is, of course, aitended by Anygelin 
and forms the centre of attraction, Lier hair is un- 
vaided, she is slowly disrobed, and thon, with | 
loins slightly girded with erimeon gilk, sho is mounted 
on high clogs, pnd led throngh halls and passng 
gradually incrensing in tepperature, with founta 
overflowing their marble floova; sho is placed ca 2 
marble platform, near to a jet of hot water; fuller’r- 
earth is rubbed on her head, she is lathered with soap, 
and brushed with a handful of tow, then hot water : 
poured over her freely, sho is swathod in } 


} 
- 


] nig tow say 
and by slow dogrecs conducted back toa more mode- 
rate temperature, and Jastly to a fountuin of cool water. 
er companions in the moantime waderyvo the sane 
process. Then, shrouded in muslin, crope, or Jinen, 
they sit together, smoking, till they are rested and 
refreshed. 


SHE LOVES ANOTIIEN, 


Har name is Angelina Jones, 
Hoy nge not quite aighteen ; 
She's tell and slender, with en air 
That would beeome a queen. 
Tlor father's worth a mine of gold, 
She is an only child; 
Her wisdom’'s great, her wit is sharp, 
Her temper, oh, £6 mild | 
O1 dearer she's to nv than Iife! 
Ani so 1 tell her mother; 
And she, I know, wonld be my wife, 
Did she net love another, 
Hor favo is beanty in iteclf— 
Her nose of fauttless size; 
Hor lips are red, her teovh aro white, 
And sparkling bine her eyes, 
Her hair is brown, her hon 1s small, 
And slender is her waist ; 
Bho always wears & plessnnt smile, 
And dresses with erent taste. 
O! dearer sho's to mo than life! 
And ao T tell her mother; 
And she, T know, wonld be my wif 
Did she not love mother, 
She plays piano, harp, guitar, 
With graco ns welles skill; 
Bho sings Ltalinn, ne 
Or anything you will. 
Sho dances quadrillo, polka, waltz, 
No one can dance her down; 
O! she's perfection, if there be 
Perfection in this tewn. 
O! dearer shoe's io we than lifel 
And so 1 tell ber mother ; 
And she, I know, would be my wile, 
Did she not love anoer, 








et LiLeusgon, 
Angcporrs oy Fasiey,—We verdly Link people 
would be so eager to follow tho dujuew, changes in 


fashion, if they could be made aware of tho soerct 
causes of those changes. In our own day, wo know 
what gave rise to the oxcess of evinoline, which is only 
supplement to the following :—Putches wero 
invented in England iu the reign of Edward VL, by o 
foreign lady, who in this manner ingeniously covered a 
wen on her negk, Shoes with very Jong points, full two 
fect in length, were invented by Henry Plantagenet, 
Duke of Anjou, to congenl a large exerescence on ono 
of his fect, But these shrink into iugignificance when 
compared with the Popowlag crowning absurdily :— 
Isabella, daughter of Philip LL, and wife of the Arch. 
duke Albert, vowed not to change her linen till Ostend 
was taken. This siege, unluckily for her comfort, lasted 
three years; and the supposed colour of the Arch- 
duchese’s linen gave rise to a fashionable eolour, henco 
called I’Isabeau, or the Isabella; « kind of whitish. 





music of Grisi and , and could not endure even 
the finest of Japanese singers, 


yellow-dingy. 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


Tr national debt of the new kingdom of Italy amounts to 
£84,210,000, 

A wew postage-stamp has just been issued, denoting a 
threepenny rate of pestese. 

Ir is said that the British Crown declines the offered 
sovereignty of the Fiji Islands, 

Tue Imperial Library, Paris, contains 1,800,000 volumes, 
and the shelves on which they are arranged measure seven- 
teen miles. 

Tux estimated cost of the Thames embankment, includi 
compensation and other expenses, is £1,600,000. The len, 
of the embankment will be 2,235 yards. 

Entree religious liberty is to be secured by law in Aus- 
tria, excepting that, up to the age of eighteen, children must 
follow the creed preferred by their parents. 

Ir is announced that the Emperor of China will send an 
extraordinary embassy to France and England. A Chinese 
embassy will certainly be ‘ extraordinary,’ in every pense 
of the word. 

T'nx first book published on the International Exhibition 
was one named, *‘The Prince Albert Memorial,’’ a copy of 
which was forwarded, through Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart., to Her 
Majesty the Queen: It was written by an artisan employed 
on the building. 

EpUCATION AWONG OUR SoLprers.—It appears that 19 per 
cent, can neither read nor write, and above 19 por cent. can 
only read, and not write. 7.44 per cent. have a superior 
degree of education; the remaining 64 per cent. can read 
and write. 

At the present time there are no less than 630 charitable 
societies existing in London alone, and a sum of nearly two 
millions of money is annually spent by them, while the 
probable amount of alms distributed altogether is not less 
than three millions and a half sterling. 

AUSTRALIAN papers bring us the news of the death of Sir 
William Don, the actor-Baronet. Possessing but little 
original talent, the deceased gentleman had considerable 
mimetic power, which, added to his tesque appearance 
(he was nearly six feet and a half high), an his invariable 
good temper, made him a favourite. With the long scion 
the long line expires, and the baronetcy is extinct. 

Joanna Sovuracotr’s Sacrrp Waritines.—A lady, named 
Ann Kesam, left 2 considerable portion of her estate to a Mr. 
Howe, to be devoted to the printing and publishing of ‘the 
sacred writings of the late a Southcote.”’ e niece 
of the testatrix disputes the validity of the bequest, on the 
ground that the writings in question are blasph mus. The 
Master of the Rolls has taken time to examine the works 
himself. 

An ORNAMENT TO HER Sux.—We have great pleasure in 
announcing the fact that Mrs, Thornton, of the Elms, West 
Derby, desirous of —— special provision and accommo- 
dation for the treatment of diseases peculiar to women, has 
placed at the disposal of the committee of the Royal In- 
firmary the very liberal and handsome sum of £10,000, to be 
by them appropriated in the erection and endowment of a 
ward or wards to be devoted to the above purpose, 

INTERNATIONAL Cxereat Exurprtion.—The managers of the 





Horticultural Gardens are determined not to be eclipsed by | with 


the International Exhibition, They are organising a most 
interesting international show of cereals, with a view of 
comparing samples of wheat from all parts of the world. 
These samples are to be sent quantities of not less than a 
pint; and both ear and sample are specially requested to be 
sent, though this is not imperative. This useful display 
will be opened early in the autumn, 

Tun Kon-t-Noon ry tHe Exurprtioy.—Among the pre- 
cious stones are the famous Koh-i-Noor, and three large 
and fine rubies from the treasury at Lahore, mounted as a 
necklace in gold and enamel in the Indian style, with large 
diamonds pendant. The Koh-i-Noor has really improved. 
under the treatment it has received. When exhibited in 
1851, it weighed 186 carats ; but it was so badly cut, that its 
brilliancy scarcely exceeded that of a piece of crystal, and 
it had, besides, several flaws and defects in its structure. 
After taking competent advice on the subject, her Majesty 
decided upon having it recut, and workmen were brought 
over from Amsterdam to London for the purpose, shortly 
after the close of the Great Exhibition, It has now the form 
of a regular brilliant, and, though its weight has been re- 
duced to 102} carats, it has become what it never was before 
—a most splendid jewel, worthy of its royal mistress and the 
Empress of India. 

Tux Pretty Swiss Crock.— Everybody should see the 
famous clock in the Swiss Court at the Exhibition. In addi- 
tion to displaying the signs of the zodiac, the day of the 
month, the day of the week, a barometer and thermometer, 
and forming a casket for jewels, it has some most marvellous 
mechanical combinations. By pressing a spring a bird comes 
out from the trunk of a tree, and sings the first part of his 
song; and a shepherd boy, sitting on a rock, answers him 
by playing the same movement on his pipe. Then a cat 1s 
seen coming out of a cavity, moving stealthily, and with a 
bound springs towards the bird; but at this moment both 
bird and.cat disappear, and the song ceases. The fingers of 
the piper follow the saoty and the time; and his head, 
which is turned towards the bird whilst it is sin ing. resumcs 
its position when he lifts the instrument to his ips. The 
movements of the beak and wings of the bird, and the advance 
of the cat and motions of its head, are correct and natural. 

Human Beryos Sacrrricep at tHe Exursrrion !—Dr. Aldi 
writes thus to a contemporary :—‘‘ While examining the re- 
gisters at St. George’s Hospital to-day for statistical infor- 
mation, I was much surprised at the number of accidents 
which have been admitted from March 9, 1861, to May 7, 
1862. The in-patients alone numbered 67, of whom nine 
were brought in dead, and five died in the hospital. Of the 
67 in-patients, one of them came in on August 31 last, and is 
still a patient at the hospital. The largest number of out- 
patients in one weok was 26 during the building; and 10 
persons, the greatest number in one day, wero relieved on 
the day before the opening. We ma —, believe that 
many more have applied for relief to other medical charities, 
in consequence of disease caused by hurried labour and ex- 
posure to the weather.”* On the Critie remarks :—“ There 
can be no doubt at all about the genuineness of this commu- 
nication, and, we are obliged to add, that it by no means 
gives the sum tetal of the price of blood at which the rrcat 
shed has been erected, hese figures only represent the 
accidents which appear upon the books of St. George's Hos- 
pital. How many mere have occurred, of a tutal sort, is 


imnown best to the corcner of the county of Mindivsex, We 


have heard the cost of ‘he domes alone est'mated at soven- 
teen human lives,” 








THE JESTER 


Miss Tarwmer says, “A verb is a word signifying to be, 
to do, or to suffer ; woman’s life is a verb.” 

Somes women paint their faces, and then weep, because it 
doesn’t make them beautiful. They raise a hue—and cry. 

A routtry fancier lately p: a picture of a favourite 
hen, which was so natural, that it laid on the table for 
“es Di philosoph “To stir the fire perfectl 

MODERN p! er says, ‘o stir the y, 
requires the touch of a sculptor, the eye of an hen and 
the wrist of a dentist.’’ 

Tue New Piuu.—The new pill just invented by a distin- 
guished physician is an infallible remedy for melancholy. It 
is made up and fresh air, in equal proportions, and is 
to be taken with cold water three times a day. 

Some Hors Yet.—A vapid “scion of a noble house,”’ on 
consulting his medical adviser the other , had broken to 
him by that man of lore—no, of physic—the joyfal intelli- 
gamer that his lordship was suffering from “brain symp- 
toms !”’ 

* Have You a Sister ?—Then love and cherish her with a 
holy friendship.” This is all right; but in case you haven't 
got any sister of your own, take some other fellow’s sister 
sud love her. ‘Tha effect is just as good, and sometimes 

tter. 

A Harp Hit.—A Western editor thus compliments a con- 
temporary :—‘‘ What a piece of work is Bartlett! How feeble 
in reason! in form how like a sneak! how stupid in facul- 
ties! in action how like a spaniel! in ension how 
like a frag!’’ 

Very Amustne.—A correspondent of a newspaper intro- 
duces a piece of poetry to the editor, in these words, “‘ The 
following lines were written more than fifty years , 
one who has for many years slept in his grave merely 
own nga A. Quaker inte! ms 

Poprine THE QuEsTIoN.—. er po} 6 ques- 
tion to a fair Quakeress, thus :—“‘ Verily, tg me the spirit 
urgeth and moveth me wonderfully to beseech thee to cleave 
unto me, flesh of my flesh, and bone of sf bone.’’—" Hum, 
truly, Obadiah, thou hast wisely said; and inasmuch as it is 
not good for man to be alone, I will sojourn with thee.” 

Morton ror Onz.—We once heard of a gentleman who was 
not celebrated for the liberality of his housek a 
bachelor friend to dinner, and a joint of ominously small 
ay eo made its appearance, ‘“ Well, old fellow,” said 

e host, with an assumed air of jollity, which ill-assorted 
with the meagre fare before them, “‘ you see your dinner.””— 


**Yes,” eee Se panes guest, drawing the solitary dis! 
someny himself, “‘I see my dinner; but, pray, where is 
ours 2” 
y ———¢—— 
HOME HINTS 


Workine at Nient.—Sewing by a candle-light, by a table 
with a dark cloth on it, is injurious to the eyesight. When 
no other remedy presents itself, put a sheet of white paper 
before you. 

How To Prnserve Your F'vrs.—Take a pint of warm water 
and twelve of corrosive sublimate, and wash the furs 

this . After well drying them, they will be safe 
from moth, Label the liquid—Poison, It is 3d. per ounce. 

Dinty Linen, BTC., SHOULD BE KEPT FROM BepRooms.—It is 
a common, but most unhealthy ee wend to stow linen, 
dirty clothes, &c., in the closets of ooms or other parts 
of dwelling-houses which are constantly inhabited; this 
ought, if possible, to be avoided. Such matters should be 
placed away from sleeping Bee poms ners &c., in ay 
situations, where there is g ventilation. 

To Improve Water ror Drinxine.—The following plan 
may be adopted for this pi :—Let the water, when 
boiled, be put into a common barrel-churn, where it may be 
agitated to any degree that may be wished for. In the course 
of its being thus agitated, it absorb atmospheric air and 
other elastic finids with which it may come in contact. It 
will then become a liquor safe, palatable, and wholesome, 
to be obtained with little trouble and expense, and accessible 
in its utmost perfection to the poorest individual. 

Carpets, WINDOW-HANGINGS, MarBLE Papers, ETC., ABSORB 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


“In 1500 a bread was made from ips. Bein 
mush eet i Eile Gute comninn u ee i prt 
Se ome Sap, when it was roasted and eaten with salt 


A Costty Rosgr.—When Dionysius ca} Kroton, the 
largest city of Magna Greavcia, B.c. he plundered the 
temple of Here, near Cape Likisium, of its splendid trea- 
sures, among which was a robe skilfully wrought and sump- 
tuously decoratad, the votive offering of a Sybarite, named 

es. Dionysius sold this robe to the C inians 

for the igious price of 120 talents, or about £27,000 ster- 

° may appear an incredible sum; but the robe was 

dedicated to the recently-introduced Hellenic dei- 

es, whom the Carthaginians were parti ly anxious to 

propitiate, in the h of averting or alleviating the frightful 

pestilences wherewith they had been so often smitten; and 

the honour done to the new gods would be mainly estimated 
according tothe magnitude of the sum laid out, 

Tae Enp or Cuanrizs Il.—The reign of Charles was now 
setting in sullen, dire persecution. Chapels were shut, mi- 
nisters dying in jail, congregations scattered. A man who 
would not take the sacrament was whipped or pilloried; a 
man who would not take it kneeling was plundered or im- 

risoned, ‘See, there!” cried the sharp, strong voice oi 

iel Defoe, whom business bad taken to Windsor, where 
he sauntered into St. George's Chapel with a friend—‘‘ See 
that altarpiece! Our Saviour administering his last supper 
to his disciples sitting round the table; and because we 
would copy that posture, the government oppresses us.’ 
Almost as he spoke the end was approaching. Evelyn had 
seen the king on the past Sunday evening sitting and toying 
with his court ladies—Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine. 
A French boy sang love-songs in a glorious gallery; and, 
round a table g with a bank of two thousand golden 
pitas, a crew of profl courtiers drank and gambled. 
ix days after, all was in the dust, and caps in the air for 


James IT. 
—_¢-—-—__ 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Remepy For Nevrateiu.—This is a valuable remedy in 
this racking complaint :—Tincture of aconite, } 0z.; soap lini- 
ment, 14 0z.: mix. The embrocation to be applied externally 
night and ——s 

TyEs iv THE Eyr.—Fomenting with hot water, and the 
application of warm bread-and-milk poultices, is the best 
local treatment in the first instance. As soon as a white 
head forms, it should be pricked with a needle; and if the 
inflammation and surrounding hardness do not speedily dis- 
appear, the application of a little citrine ointment twice a 
day (not letting it get into the eye) isrecommended. <A mild 
aperient will be desirable. 

Dry Covens anp Sza-Arr.—As regards those persons who 
suffer much from dry, irritating cough, and more especially 
in cases of laryngeal phthisis, my experience, as a rule, is 
against all sea-side places in such cases. The saline atmo- 
sphere appears to become an additional source of irritation 
to the mucous linings of the air-tubes; and persons so affected 
are generally more comfortable in a mild and somewhat 
damp climate.—Lancet. 

Bap Curts.—The chief object desirable is to bring the edges 
of the wound as closely together as possible. To do this, lay 
across long slips of esive plaster, soap plaster, or common 
court plaster, with small intervals between them. If no plas- 
ter be at hand, strips of linen, smeared with white of egg, 
will do, If the part swell, the bandage (which must have 
been placed over the plaster) must be loosened, but, if pos- 
sible, the plaster must remain undisturbed for three or four 
days. If the part,inflame at this time, keep a pad of lint, 
constantly wet with cold water, bound over it, till the symp- 


toms subside, 
——_+»—— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Szysvatity ruins the faculties of the mind. 
Ir money is not your servant, it will be your master. 
A Goop conscreNncsE is to the soul what health is to tho 


Porsonovs Gasrs.—Carpets should be kept well swept, and | bod: 


often removed for the purpose of being dusted, and hung in 
the air; for carpets, and other articles of a porous descri 
tion, are liable to absorb impurities. Good housewives d 
bear in mind that window-hangings, wall-papers, bed-furni- 
ture, and some other substances, in the same manner as 
carpets, absorb and retain any taint of the atmosphere. This 
is plainly shown by the smell of window-curtains, table- 
covers, &c., in rooms in which tobacco has been smoked. 
Poisonous gases lodge in the same way as does the tobacco- 
smoke in all porous substances, 
—e— — 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


A Stan or Raty.—When the odour of flowers is unusually 
perceptible, rain may be anticipated, as the air when damp 
conveys the odour more than when dry. mo 4 
air being also a better conductor of sound than dry, be 
and the sound of mills and railways are better h 


rain. 
A Witp Jacxat Story.—“ We were sitting, after dinner, 
in our tent,” a relative of mine told me, ‘‘ when the servants 
entered in trepidation, and announced the neighbourhood of 
a mad jackal. A sharp, melancholy howl seemed to be the 
voice of this particular brute. We left the tents, but the 
natives cried out to us to away the camp fire, as 
the jackal would be sure to make for it. In another minute 
we saw him tearing through the tent-ropes and over the 
—— of the fire, snapping and gnashing at everything in 
8 pro; 
knocked him over; but he re; his | and disap- 
Dolly deunel hiatotit enxionaiy, te pealset ee Uh 
everybody arm e 
who were wild with fear, Ina very lie time =. wretch 
animal returned again, breaking through 
wood, and scattering the fire oy all sides. Fsom this he 
turned off to where ‘Rover’ was picketed. There was a 
scuffle, and a storm of stones and and the brute was 
finally dragged out into the light, The man who had 
done the most towards despatching it was loo! aeoeay 
olin 008- 
* the man 


iD 


at a slight tooth-scratch on his leg. ‘It is n 

sain,’ some one said. RA death, sahib, 
answered, despondingly, nobody contradicted 
Every remedy and “4 tion was ‘but the native 
was dead long we passed fatal camp 33 
There is no chance for the man or the horse upon which th 
* wad jackal” leaves his mark.—Deccan Notes, 


F 


before | d 


s. One of the grooms threw a picket-peg, and | nature has 





y. 
_ Precepts are the rules by which we ought to square our 
ves. 

A Goop word is as soon said asan ill one. Remember, 
every man has need to be forgiven. 

Iv you desire to enjoy life, avoid unpunctual people. They 
im business and poison pleasure. 

N that are tender and unpleasing, break. the ice by 
some words of less weight, and reserve tle more weighty 
voice to come in as if by chance. 

Wauartver you do, do it willingly. He that pulls off his 
coat chi » strips up his sleeves in earnest, and sings 
while he is at worky will be the man of action. 

A GentieMan is a Christian in spirit, that will take a polish. 
The rest are but plated goods, and, however cxcellent their 
fashion, rub them more or less, the base meta! will appear 
through. 

A wrrs, at the outset of her career, shouid make it her 

etermination in every possible way to gain the sympathies 
of her husband ; and she will rarely fuil to succeed when she 
applies herself cheerfully to the task. 

NTEMPERANCE.—A drunkard is the annoyance of modesty, 
the trouble of civility, the spoil of wealth, the destruction of 
reason. He is the brewer’s agent, the ale-house benefactor, 
the beggar’s companion, the constable’s trouble. He is his 
wife’s woe, his children’s sorrow, his neighbour's scoff, his 
own shame. He is a spirit of sleep, a picture of a beast, and 
@ monster of a man. 

Tax Love or Frowrnrs,—A love of these beautiful things of 

m sometimes assumed as a criterion of the 
health of the mind, Those who are under the habitual in- 
fi © of evil tempers do not approximate to the spirit ana 
lan, © of flowers. In vain do they reach forth their sweet 
cl blossoms; envy, hatred, and malice are beyond 
the reach of such charmers, “‘ charm they never so wisely.” 
But he who, amid the cares and weariness of life, finds daily 
an interval or a disposition to commune with these dew- 
faced children of heaven—to Cevise their welfare, shelter 
— Voy omy Py — ot eng by the fever of political 
8 , the of the or the cating gangrene of the 
inordinate of riches. wing 











Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the Office, 
122, Fleet Street, London. Sold by all Booksellers and 
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